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ORIGINAL TALES. 


QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING; A TALE OF FORTUNE. 





IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND 


Avam Ginn, of the Loan-Head, that keepit the publick, was a 
douse body wi’ a thoroughga’en wife ; they turned the penny, and 
took unco gude care o't. Lucky was a wee thought sharp in warldly 
dealings, but naebody buskit brawer on sabbath-days, or took mair 
pleasure in the minister's discourse than Tibby ; she had aye an 
e’e to the change, whether of the times or the weather, blithe as a 
lamb upon the lea in the spring and lang summer days; but when 
the harvest moon began to wane and pale her bonnie round face, 
why then Tibby drew in her horns, and the gudeman was obli- 
gated to look to the without, and have the wife snug and dry within, 
thus dividing the seasons and the labours of life 

The last guest had departed, the doors and windows were closed 
for the night, the last night of the wicked weekly days. Betore 
retiring to their nice, newly-painted press-bed and the oblivion of 
worldly cares, the canny couple sat down to tak’ a wee drap 0° spee- 
rit-fu’-comfort, and count the toils of the week and all their pleas- 
ing consequences. The weather had lowered with the close of even- 
ing, and now the gusts were loud and frequent 

** Save us,” said Adam, “sic a stour as they are kicking up with- 
out, what is it, | wonder?” 

“Stour!” echoed his helpmate ; “* My certies, Adam, ye maun 
be as dry as a horn to speak at that gait, tak’ a wee drap an’ listen ; 


it rains eneugh to lay a’ the stour in Lunnon. Dinna ye hear the 


large draps how they blatter against the side o’ the house and the 
window-brods!”’ 

* Haith, so it does,” he replied, * it comes down like auld wives 
and pike-staves. Eh! what was that! ‘There's somebody about 
the house, I’m thinking 

They listened for a few minutes, and a confused noise without 


induced the honest couple cautiously to open the door; and there 


” 


stood an uncouth, goggle-eyed lad, cold and drenched. 
«What want ye here 


»> 


said Adam 
* Want to come in bye,” muttered the youth 
* Ye're wet to the skin, callant,” said Tibby 


* Ay,” he answered, ** in, want to come in.” 


Adam and his rib, after exchanging a look, as much as to savy hi 
is harmless, gave him admittance. When time, supposed enough 
to dry his garments and allay his fears, had elapsed, the gude folk 


gave token that it was the hour for rest, which he heeded not, but 


sat, with his eves like full globes, looking upon the peat fire, and 
said, as 1t were, incoherently— 

* Ha! ha! my certies, I'm in, I'll have her now; she’s here, 
maybe ; I'm sure of her; 1 never saw her, but I'll ken her; Pll 
range the warld tll I find her; naething shall keep me frae her ; 


Seven hundred! what can keep me trae that 
I 


she'll be a fortune 
Seven hundred an’ ae poor wee bit o° thing, to be sae muckle sought! 
Mavbe it’s something o° witchcraft an’ deevildom, but nae matter, 
I'll ha’e’t !" he said, with a sort of shudder, and looking around, 
added in a low tone, “ where am 1? I dinna ken where I am!” 


The worthy couple listened and looked at each other in asto- 


nishment 
* My bairn,”’ at 


ast said Adam, “ve had better gang and lie 


down. I’m no that certain but ve’re il] ; at ony rate, ve seem sleepy ; 








if no something waur, folk’s no sure ; ve’re noddin a’ the tune. Here, 


Annie, lass,”’ calling to their servant girl, ** come here and tak’ thus 


, : 
caliaut up to our bit spare shake -down, aud gie him a bannock and 


a drink o’ water afore he hes down. It'll fill his wame and slocker 


his drouth, and gar him sleep saftly When he was gone, Adam 


continued, * He's an unco queer laddie that, | kenna what to mak o 


him, but maybe it’s a god-send he came the t, and we dinna ken 





what may come o't: uf he’s colloguing wi’ ill doers, we'd better 


keep him in doors; it’s the best step we can tak’.”’ 
f J 
This sort of worldly wisdom ts a strong trait m the S« ottish cha- 


racter, and shows itself even while bestowing a kindness, nor ough 


it to be condemned—carrving with it, as it does, a knowlec 





an nature, at the same time the exercise 





well as perception of h 
of humanity and feeling 


* Gudewife,”’ continued Adam, ** what did he mean by her that's 








to mak’ his fortune’ he ave said her, he saw her, an‘ vet he never 


saw her, and dinna ken her. He says she’s here. He canna mean 


Annie '” 
Here a new point started 
** Maybe sae,” returned Tibby, ‘* she’s newly come, and we ker 


little about her.” 


“Ay, gudewife, but where's the fortune to come frae ; the poor 


lass seems bare eneugh 


‘Od, Adam,” she replied, “ maybe she’s some great heiress 
run awa’ frae her family, and this callant is a spy upon the busi- 


ness, and sent after her. We maun watch them close 


“Deed, woman, ye may be right; but he’s an unco queer look 


He said 


he saw her im the fire, I thought; nae doubt the jade 1s warm enough 


ing deevil’s buckie to be a ‘night-errant, or a page either 


she may be evil given, but let us hope no just to sae devouring an 
element.’ 

* Why, gudeman, ve're no acquainted wi’ the figuraters ; he was 
na speaking in a bodily sense, but im a spirituality 

“ Troth,”’ said Adam, ** that’s what we ought to ken maist about, 
for it's what we live by.” 

* Oh! I dinna mean the deevil’s trash ye sell to every ne'er-do- 
weel,”’ said Tibby, “but the sights that canna be seen by mortals, 
an’ far ayont poor bodies that win their bread by clinking the stoup.” 

“IT daur say ye are night,” rejoined Adam, * but it's far o'er mis 
prehending for my rummelgumption—(meaning, perhaps, beyond 
his comprehension )—sae ye'll just gang to bed, gudewile, and I'll 
bide up and tak’ care that a’s right.” 

* By mv certies ye'll do nae sic a thing, ” said Tibby ; “T'll no 
irust ye, Adam. Come awa wi’ me, ye're hand wad be sae alten 
lifted to your head afore the morning, that your arm wad hae tlhe 


No, no, Adam, let sleeping dogs lie, it's ul to co 


rt 


rheumatize 
temptation ; turn your back upon mischief, and let the de’il tak’ 
care o’ his ain. I have the key in my pouch, and if he’s in the 
house the night, he maun creep through the key-hole afore he can 
win out, and that'll maybe be a tight job for him; an’ as tothe chim 
ley, the peat reek will tak’ care o° that, and gie him a warse hoast 
cough) than the cauld, sae just come awa, the morn ‘Il bring its 
ain discoveries,” and thus the notable dame closed the argument 


Geordie, our hero, the mysterious guest of last night, was ques 


tioned im the mornimg as to where he came from, where he was go 


ing, and who were his parents ; but little that was satisfactory « 


be gathered from him ; he was in search of somebody, or someting, 
that the honest couple thought he did not choose to disclose An 


ue, the name before-mentioned, was that of a young irl who had 





lately come to the house, and was employed as a servant, and who 


ust by ordinar,”’ ace ording to Tibby’s 


fore entered mto their wise heads, at this time, that she was one 





seemed, 


ot 


more consequence than her present situation would warrant, and 


that the g lly cvawpus Geordie might be m search of her; om faet, 
that there was some mysterious affinity or connexion between them, 
and like the secret hunting world, they were determmed to trace rt, 


as Adam said, * by hook or by crook.” Finding that Geordie gave 


no detinite idea of his 7 urpost d course, or indeed that he had any 
libby said 
* Adam, suppose we gi'e this disjasket-looking chield a tral, he 


can do mony orrathiu gs about the house, and rim of errands, and 
we'll no miss his bite and soup ; in that way we'll maybe see what's 
atween the lass and him. If she kens him, that’s ene ugh, we'll soor 


e's bairn, it'll 





get the lave o't; if she’s an heiress, or some rich bo 
be a braw day for us, we'll get weel pa d for our care o’ her and a 


he trouble we ha’e ta’en 


But dav after day and week after week passed without brinemg 
the wished-for discoverv. Geordie and Anme met without the least 


emotion or recognition ; she looked on him as a poor sumph, as she 


expressed it, that did little and said less, except maunder to hun 
self about a bodle com, and he would ha’e her vet 


** Surely,”’ she would say at times to Tibby, ‘that laddie’s d 





mented ; the only thing he kens ts the road to his mouth and how to 
snore among the strae; he takes nace notice of onything but the 


baubees, when be hears them gingiing or sees them gang in or out 
of vour pouch, or the folk that come to the house I wish he may 
be a’ right, for naebody kens where he came frae nor wha he ts.” 

” said A 


on this occasion, either from contradiction, or some dawn of hking 





* "Deed. my bonnie womar n, who overheard her 


for the lad, ** that’s unco like vour aim case, and the tient a muck 


has been said about it, so yust keep a calm souch A ghb tongue 


] 


t apon, ana 


is an unchancy we 


the closer it is keepit in the seabbard 


the better.” 
* Adam,” said Tibbv, “ ve're making the poor thing greet; hae 


mair charity, and dinna speak to the lass that e; she cam here 
| 


a stranger, it's true, and glad eneugh we were to get her when auld 
Jannet was dung clean o'er wi’ the hoast and deafness. It’s no 
usual, to be sure, to tak’ im perfect strangers, but she's an honest 
man's, that I'll be caution for—and has done her duty—and has 
mair mense than ae half o’ the tawpies that gang to service wi’ a 
fine character on a scrape o° handy-write. And as for Geordie, as 
he ca’s himself, that’s a’ o” his name he seems to ken—he’s fit for 


naething but a potatoe bogle, or to bide in the corn field and scare 


the craws. He sits mumbling about fardins and wee coims, and 
something ave sticks in his throat about seven, and whenever he 
sees me pit awa’ the siller, he stares Like a calf at a milk-pail, and 
nickers (whinnies) hke a foal that’s looking for its mother. What's 


he guod for, I want token! Ye'd better send him about his bu- 


siness 


* I've nae objection to that,” said Adam, * if I kent what it was ; 


he's a poor feckless deevil, that’s true ; but where little is given, litth 
} 


e expected, gudewife.”’ 


pected here, expected there,” returned Tibby, “he maunna 


his house ; sae e’en let him gang his ain gate 
t, gudewife, I'm thinking he wadna ha’e come here on 


n the wind and the rain without a penny in his pouch.” 





the wind that blew him here blaw him back again,” re- 





plied Tibby 





“It's an ill wind that blaws naebody gude,” said Adam, quietly 

*()! nane o° your saws,” retorted the dame, * the deil a muckk 
gude has come o* him, whatever it was that brought him.” 

* Weel, whether it was gude or ill,” said Adam, “ it cou'd na be 


waur than the bit blast that blaws him awa’, poor child.” 
ap ld . 
Poer child,” rejoined Tibby, “ poor haveril ; na, faih, he does 
nace harm, if he wad only speak, | might mak’ something o’ him. He 


sail, and it was a’ he ever said, he could do onvthing, and what 


that is, is far to seek and ill to tind, for the femt a thing he has done 





ak the dishes, and look hke a sheep betore 
the horns grow 

* Weel, that's queer,” said Adam, “ that’s someth ng I never ol 
served What's it like 

“Just look in the glass, gudeman,” said she, snappishly, * and 


ve'll no lose your labour 


* My certies! Tibby,” said Adam, “ ve're as sharp as a frost- 
mp.” 

* And ve wad be as saft as a fuzzy turnip,” she replied, “if ye 
seek to keep this poor hatlhus fool here 

Ty \ ‘ 

Why, ‘Tibby, ve're unco stieve about hounding awa’ the poor 

addie ; there's nae threwe ry, it's to be hoped 

‘IT ken naething about that, Adam,” she replied, “ but we're a’ 
honest wi gude guiding, and sae just let him yang, an’ nae mair 
words about it.” 
Phus Geordie’s doom was sealed, as fas as regarded his existence 


at the * Loan-Head He was absent dun yg the discussion, and he 
never returned to give occasion for a renewal, or to learn what sur. 


mise or speculation arose from his sudden and silent dé parture 





NEW SKETCHES BY BOZ, 


MEDITATIONS IN MONMOUTH-STREET, 








We have always entertained a particular attachment to Mon- 
mouth-street, as the only true and real empornum for second-hand 
weann ppar Monmouth-street is venerable from its juity, 

| ¢ from its usefulness. Holywell-street we despise ; the 
red ind red-whiskered Jews who forcibly haul you ute thei 
6 ahidl hoses wi thrust y itoa sutof clothes whether you will 

r ow t habitants of Mo th-street are a distinet 

Ss, pum le and returimy rac whe sure themeclves for the 
1 1] ‘ “ ret | mad whe * mi 
come forth mito the wor ver th the k and cool f the even 
! when they may t nen the paveren TOK 
ne their pipes or hols of re ny childrer 
sthev revel 1 rat my ! ‘ Velyvers 
Theor ¢ ntena s bene thought! md adirty east—certain in 

nsiof ther lov ul ifliel It rh tu ! ! 

shea f ha ird «afl twa ype ind newt f per 
~ ! so ; ] } who are ¢ ! ! i 
ners of sy i" nd deeply es ed i sedentary 
purs 

\ ited at the ant tv of our fay le sy A Mon 
“ wood « was a by-word year ! ‘ wo; and 
st we find Monmouth-street t sani Pilot vreat-coats, with 
wooden trons, have usurped the pl of the ponderous laced 
coats witht skirts; embrodered waisteoats with large flaps have 
\ {to th louble-breast checks with roll-collars; and three 
crowne hats of unt ay irance have ven place to the low 
crowns broad bruns of the coachman sel ; butitis the times 

have change t Monmouth-street. Thr hevery alteration 

und every chan Monmouth st t has st remained the burial 

we of the fashions; and such, to ju from all present appear 
iunces, it will remain until there are no more fashions to bury 


We love to walk among these extensive groves of the illustrious 


1d, and to m ge in the speculations to which they give rise; now 
fitting a deceased coat, then a dead pair of trousers, and anon the 
mortal remains of a gaudy waistcoat upon some bemg of our own 


conjuring up, and endeavouring, from the slip and fashion of thu 


garment itself, to bring its former owner before our muid'’s eve. We 


have gone on speculating wi this way, untl whole rows of coats have 
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started from their pegs, and buttoned up, of their own accord, round 
the waists of imaginary wearers; lines of trousers have jumped down 
to meet them, waistcoats have almost burst with anxiety to put 
themselves on, and half an acre of shoes have suddenly found feet to 
fit them, and gone stumpling down the street with a noise which has 
fairly awakened us from our pleasant revery, and driven us slowly 
way, with a bewildered stare; an object of astonishment to the 
good people of Monmouth-street, and of no slight suspicion to the 
policeman at the opposite street corner. 

We were occupied in this manner the other day, endeavouring to 
fit a pair of lace-up half-boots on an ideal personage, for whom, to 
say the truth, they were a full couple of sizes too small, when our 
eyes happened to alight on a few suits of clothes, ranged outside of 
a shop- window, which it immediately struck us must at different: pe 
riods have all belonged to, and been worn by, the same individual 
and had now, by one of those strange conjunctions of circumstances 
which will occur, come to be exposed together for sale in the same 
shop. The idea seemed a fantastick one, and we looked at the clothes 


No, we 


were right; the more we looked the more we were convineed of the 


sily led away 


avain, with a firm determination not to be er 


accuracy of our previous impression. There was the man's whole 
life, written as legibly on those clothes as if we liad his autobiography 
engrosacd on parchment before us 

The first was a patched and much-soiled hitthe skeleton suit—ons 
of those straight blue cloth eases, in which small boys used to be 
confined before belts and tunicks had come in, and old notions bad 
yone out: an ingenious contrivance for displaying the full sym 
metry of a boy’s figure, by fastening him into a very tight jacket, 
with an ornamental row of buttons over each shoulder, and then but 
toning his trousers over it, so as to give his legs the appearance of 
being hooked on just under the arm-pits. This was the boy's dress 
It had belonged to a town-boy, we could see; there was a shortness 
about the legs and arms of the suit, and a bagging at the knees, pe 
culiar to the rising youth of London streets. A small day-sehool he 
had been at, evidently. If it had been a regular boys’ school they 
wouldn't have let him play on the floor so much, and rub his knees 
He had had an indulgent mother, too, and plenty of halt 


pence, as the numerous smears of some stickly substanee about the 


so white 


pockets, and just below the chin, which even the salesman’s skill 
could not sueceed in disguising, sufficiently betokened. They were 
decent people, but not over-burdened with rehes, or he would not 
have so far outgrown the suit when he passed ito those eorduroys 
with the round jacket; in which he went to a boy's school, however 
and learned to write—and in ink of tolerable blackness, too, uf the 
place where he used to wipe his pen might be taken as evidence. 

4 black suit, and the jacket changed into a diminutive coat. His 
father had died, and his mother had got the bey a message-l 


place m some office. A long-worn suit that one: rusty and thread 
bare before it was laid aside, but clean and free from soil to the last 
Poor woman! We could imagine her assumed cheerfulness over the 
seanty meal, and the refusal of herown small portion, that ber hun 


evry boy might have enough. Her constant anxiety for his welfare 


her pride in his growth, mingled sometimes with the thought, almost 
too acute to bear, that as he grew to be aman tis old athetion mht 
cool, old kindnesses fade from his mind and old promises be forgotten 


the sharp pain that even then acareless word or a cold look would 





wive her—all crowded on our thoughts as vividly as if the very 
scene were passing before us 

These things happen every hour, and we all know it; and yet we 
felt as much sorrow when we saw, or fancied we saw—it makes no 
difference which—the change that began to take place now, as Uf we 
had just conceived the bare possibility of such a thing for the first 
tume The next suit, smart but slovenly ; meant to be gav, and vet 
not half so decent as the threadbare apparel; redolent of the idle 
lounge, and the blackguard compamons, told us, we thought, that 
the widow's comfort had rapidly faded away. We could iunagine 
that coat—imagine! we could see it; we Jseenita hundred tunes 
sauntering in company with three or four other coats of the same 
We dressed, from 


the same shop-window, in aninstant, half a dozen boys of from 


cut, about some place of profligate resort at mght 


fifteen to twenty; and putting cigars into their mouths, and ther 
hands in their pockets, watehed them as they sauntered down. the 
street, and lingered at the corner with the obscene jest, and the often 
repeated oath. We never lost sight of them until they had cocked 
their hats alittle more on one side, and swaggered into the publick 
house; and then we entered the desolate house, where the mother 
sat, late in the night, alone; we watched her, as she paced the room 
in feverish anxiety, and every now and then opened the door, looked 
wistfully into the dark and empty street, and again returned, to be 
We beheld the look of patience with 


which she bore the brutish threat, and the drunken blow; and we 


again and again disappointed 


as sie 





heard the agony of tears that gushed from her very he: 
sunk upon her knees in her solitary and wretched chamber 

We took a step or two further on, and, by way of restoring the 
naturally cheerful tone of our thoughts, bewan fitting visionary feet 
and legs into a cellar-board full of boots and shoes, with a speed 
and accuracy that would have astonished the most expert artist in 


ily. 


leather, living. There was one par of boots in particular—a js 


ood-tempered, hearty-looking pair of tops— that excited our warm 





est regard, and we had got a fine red-faced jovial fellow of a market 


gardener into them, before we had made tl 


minute, They were just the very thing for him. ‘There were his 
" 


ir acquaintance half a 


huge fat legs bulging over the tops, and fitting them toe tight to 
adnut of his tucking in the loops he had pulled them on by, and Ins 
knee-cords with an interval of stocking, and his blue apron tucked 





up round his waist, and his red neckercluef and blue coat, and a 
white hat stuck on one side of his head; and there he stood 
broad grin on his great red face, whistling away as Uf any other ' 
but that of being happy and comfortable had never entered his brain 
This was the very man after our own heart—we knew all about 
hum; we had seen him conung up to Covent-garden in his green 
chaise-cart, with the fat tubby little horse, half a thousand times; 





witha 


and even while we cast an affectionate look upon his boots at that 
instant, the form of a coquettish servant-maid suddenly sprung into 
a pair of Denmark satin shoes that stood beside them, and we at 
once recognised the very girl that accepted his offer of a ride, just 
on this side the Hammersmith suspension-bndge, the very last 


Tuesday morning we rode into town from Richmond. A very smart 
female, in a showy bonnet, stepped into a pair of gray cloth boots, 
with black fringe and binding, that were studiously pointing out 
their toes on the other side of the top-boots, and appeared very 
anxious to engage his attention, but we didn’t observe that our friend 
the market-gardener appeared at all captivated with these blandish- 
ments; for, beyond giving a knowing wink when they first begar 
as if to imply that he quite understood their end and object, he took 
no further notice of them 


His indifference, however, was amply 
recompensed by the excessive gallantry of a very old gentleman 
with a silver-headed stick, who tottered into a pair of large list 
shoes that were standing in one corner of the board, and indulged in 
a vanety of gestures expressive of his admiration of the lady in the 
cloth boots, to the immeasurable amusement of a young fellow we 
put into a pair of long-quartered pumps, who we thought would 
have split the coat that slid down to meet him with laughing 

We had been looking on at this little pantomime with great satis 
faction for some ume, when, to our unspeakable astonishment, we 
perceived that the whole of the characters, including a numerous 

rps de ballet of boots and shoes in the back-ground, into which we 
had been hastily thrusting as many feet as we could press into the 
service, Were arranging themselves in order for dancing; and some 
musick striking up at the moment, to it they went without delay 
It was perfectly delightful to witness the agility of the market-gar- 
dener. Out went the boots, first on one side, then on the other, 
then cutting, then shuffling, then setting to the Denmark satins, 
then advancing, then retreating, then going round, and then repeat 
ing the whole of the evolutions again, without appearing to suffer in 
the least from the violence of the exercis Nor were the Denmark 
satins a bit behind-hand, for they jumped and bounded about in all 
directions: and though they were not so regular nor so true to the 
time as the cloth boots, sull, as they seemed to do it from the heart 
and to enjoy it more, we candidly confess that we preferred their 
style of dancing to the other. But the old gentleman in the list 
shoes was the most amusing object in the whole party; for besides 
his grotesque attempts to appear youthful and amorous, which were 
suficeently entertaining in themselves, the young fellow im the 
pumps managed so artfully, that every time the old gentleman 
advanced to salute the lady in the cloth boots, he trod with his 
whole weizht on the old fellow’s toes, which made hum rear with 
anguish, and rendered all the others like to die with laughing 

We were in the full enjoyment of these festivines when we heard 
a shrill and by no means musical voice exclaim, “ Hope you'll know 
me agin, imperence;” and on looking intently forward to see from 
whence the sound came, found that it proceeded, not from the young 
lady in the eloth boots, as we had at first been inclined to suppose 
but from a bulky lady of elderly appearance, who was seated in a 
chair at the head of the cellar-steps, apparently for the purpose of 
superintending the sale of the articles arranged there A barrel 
organ, Which had been in full foree close behind us, ceased playing; 
the people we had been fitting into the shoes and boots took to fight 
at the interruption; and as we were conscious that in the depth of 
our meditations we might have been rudely staring at the old lady 
for half an hour without knowine it, we took to fleht too, and were 


soon tmmersed in the deepest obscurity of the adiacent “ Dials 





SPIRIT OF TILE ANNUALS, 


~ 


‘yom the Magnolia for 1537.) 


THE PARTY OF SIX, 


A TRAIT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BY JOHN INMAN 





Berro Antonio, sole proprietor of the Héte Della Magdonna, 


t 
situated in one of the quietest streets of the Eternal City. stood at 
the open door of tis dining-room, with a comical ending of hope 
and grief in his pale and not very engay rcountenance It was a 

g g 


dull time of year for travel, and Beppo had serious doubts whether 
his tables were not set out to no p rpose , for as yet, thou th his 
helpmate had sent up three times from below to say that the macarom 
was boiled almost to paste , and the fish fried to a cide r, not a crea. 
ture had taken his seat at one of the little tables, and ordered even 


a bow! of minestra 


There was, indeed, one person m the room, 


i tall, elderly man, With gray hairand tb ie eyes, ah enormous queue 
dangling half-way down his back, and a remarkably hungry look 
peering out from his face, and, mdeed, characterizing his person ; 
but ths man's garments were seedy, not to say shabby; and al 
though he had been walking backward and forward, from one end of 


to the other, for more than three quarters of an hour, he had 
as vet called for nothing; and Beppo nourished a huge suspicion that, 


ifhe should order and eat his dinner, payment was not quite so cer 


the room 


tain to follow as he could wish. ‘* Some broken-down mu/rtaire, 
muttered Be ppo, tus heart almost preva ling to give the poor fellow a 


meal and a cup of wine, at the msk even of catchmg a scratched 


face or a curtain-lecture from his better half down below ; * some 
poor kicked-about vagabond, that has been standing up to be shot 
at, the best part of his life, for three pauls a month, and now, that 
fighting has gone out of fashion, 1s left either to beg or starve, just as 


best suits his convemence 





Beppo was probably mght im h ecture e stranger's port 
was erect, and his walk up and the room was as much like a 
soldier's march on parade as it was like anvthing Sesides, his 
complexion was bronzed by the sun, his chin was upheld by a stotf 
eather stock, and his coat, though verv much worse for the wear, 
had a standmg-collar, edged with tarnished gold-lace He was an 


old soldier, past question, and 1s certainly very poor, or appearances 








sadly beled him 

At length Beppo’s anxieties were relieved rhe veteran preter- 
mitted his march, and seating mself at one of the t s, called 
for a boulli and a measure of brandy; and, by the time this com- 


} } ! 


mand was fulfilled, the despairings of Beppo were not a little alle- 
viated by an influx of customers to his boiled, broiled, and roasted 

First came an old gentleman, talland thin, with a slight stoop of the 
shoulders, a remarkably narrow head, covered with a stuf white hair, 
and small black eves, which the frosts of some seventy winters had not 
yet robbed of their fire. He was plainly but handsomely dressed in 






blue coat and pantaloons of very fine cloth, and apparently new, and 
wore upon one finger of each of his small white hands an antique 
ring set with a jewel of price. His expression was grave and sad, 
and, before he sat duwn, he crossed himself with an aur of the deep- 
est devotion. He was accompanied by a lad, or rather young man, 
of about seventeen, remarkably handsome, with large hazel eyes, 
and a beautifully shaped head, covered with masses of dark curli 
hair, with whose tangles the fingers of Beauty miht love to play 





His deportment toward his aged companion was full of charming 
reverence softened down by affection, and the eves of the old man 
often rested upon his bright, blooming face, with a look of the tender- 
est love, slightly tempered with sorrow. They conversed together in 
French, but, like the veteran who preceded them, gave their com- 
mands to Beppo in good Italian, strongly marked with the sharp 
French accent 


Phey asked for a potage ala julienne, an omelett: 


aus fines herbes, and a bottle of sparkling champagne, which they 


; 
drank diluted with water. 

The next was a younger man, of perhaps thirty or thirty-five 
His « omplexion was very dark, his hair cut short, and black as the 





blackest of jet, lis lips thick and prominent, his nose flat and un- 


meaning, his figure melining to corpulence, and his expression vul- 
gar, coarse, and even ferocious. His beauty was not improved, 
withal, by a huge pair of mustaches He was rather foppishly 
dressed in a purple frock coat, red waistcoat, and blue pantaloons, 
witha broad red stripe down the sides His lingers were covere d 
with rings, a heavy gold chain encirled his neck, descending into his 








left waistcoat-pocket, and his heels were adorned with a pair of ex- 


ceedingly long gold or gilt spurs, that jangled agaist the floor and 


i 
each other at every step. He demanded an ol/a podrida, well season- 
ed with garhick, and two bottles of wine—one of port, and the 
other of sherry 

After him, came a stout, rather good-looking man, of fifty, or 
thereabout, with a bald head, a short, black, curling beard, a merry 
black eve, and ) 
the latest I 
trousers of verv unusal amplitude. A diamond of great value 


He wore a frock-coat of 
arisian cut, a shaw] pattern waistcoat, red slippers, and 


a clear olive complexion 





sparkled upon the hilt of a dagger, that might be seen projecting 


conveniently trom his breast, and a large and verv beautiful dog, of 


the Newfou 





and breed, followed him into the dining-room, where 
This per- 
sonage bowed shghtly and smiled as he entered, took his seat with 


an indolent good humoured look of supreme nonchalance, and called 





he took his place, like a well-bred beast, under the table 


for a dish of boiled macaroni, a carafe of lemonade, and a finger- 
glass half full of rose water, with which he refreshed and perfumed 


s hands before he began eating 





n followed a man of about thirty, with a broad Gepman face, 


blue eves, and red ha r, croy ped close to his head. He was 








’ . 1 
out, but awkward im figure and movement. His clothes 
were ill-made, but of the tinest quality ; and his boots were co- 


vered with mud, that had been en them long enongh to become dry 


along meerschaum pipe was in his right hand, and the moment he 






sat down he placed a large gold snuff-box upon t He before him, 


| 
side of his plate. He called for a German sausage, some 











boiled fish, a stewed rablit, plenty of bread, and a bottle of first- 
! , 

rate Geneva. His Italian was seant, and most inbarmoniously qua- 
lied with a plentiful sprinkling of deep German gutturals 

Six gentlemen were now taking their d r under the roof of the 

ing B . a ats , 

rejoicing Beppo Antonio ; and although he would have been glad to 
administer to the appetites of three times as many, sullit was very 
much better than having his eatables left on his ds, unconsumed 





k,”” muttered Beppo, * and 


Pil lay out a couple of erazzve im oil for the lamp of my patron St. 





Joseph, over the wav, one more vood luck and the odd number.” 
His petition was he tore justat this moment entered the 
room, and, taking his seat, called for a class of iced water, a bowl 
of pea-soup a /a purer, pommes de terre au maitre dhotel, and a 
larve dish of be s de pommes, or as we should call them in Eng- 


lish, plain apple Iritters, Which, be it observed, they cook in Rome 
to periection. He was a young man of ta rcomplexion, well-dressed, 
but with nothing remarkable in his appearance, and was at once sect 


down by the landlord, as well as. the other guests, for an English- 


man on his travels Ilis method of speaking Italian went far to 
contirm this suspicion 

During the few minutes that elapsed between the issuing of his 
directions and their fultilment, the new-comer h d glanced over the 


persons of all his companions in eating, and smiled at the chance 
hat had brought together men of so many diflerent nations as he 
supposed them to represent. ‘The veteran he sat down asa Prussian ; 
, 


ie old man and the youth as natives of France ; the man with the 
mustaches and red waistcoat as a Spaniard or Portuguese ; him with 
the beard and bald head as a Maltese Jew ; and the drinker of gin 
as a Swiss or German He was proceeding to speculate on their 
several occupations, when his reverie was cut short by the entrance 
} 


Oo; flour Walters, Cac 





bging one of the tour objects, the which 
together made up his dinner 

Ihe in} ortant business of « iting prox ceded for some time in 
grave and respectful silence, and at length was completed Beppo 
Was busy in one corner of the room at his little desk making out 


their respective accounts, and the seven strat 





rers were mecitating, 
probably, where thev should go or what they should do next. when 


' lat tl 1 


a ponderous carriage st ped at the door, drawn by tour handsome 
fat horses, With coachman and ftoetmen a the pope's gorgeous 
livery. Beppo rushed like a madman from the room to ascertain 






the meaning Of this phenomenon, and in a few moments returned, 


Walking backward, and bowing at every step to the ground, before 





an officer of the papal court, evidently of high rank, if one might 





The mas- 


i was suspended a large 


judge from the splendour of his dress and decorations 


sive old cham around his neck, to wh 





he white wand im his hand, proclaumed at once to 





those familiar w re than the 





th inceen Denton mm ; 
th oman d es, no less a pe rsoné 
chamberlain of the pontincal household 


rhe moment he entered the room, his velvet cap was removed 


from his head, and advancing with three low bows to the elderly 

: : anoak 5 » hic of ’ 

I Fem nan, he placed betore tim a letter bearing a broad purple 
rew from a magnificent box of crvstal, inlaid with 


seal, Wh 1hed 


™ 
ET eT aae ma a Se 1 sons anne re 

gold, and azing with jewels he stranger perused it, and then 
gave it intu the hand of his vouthtul com); anion who did the same 
A few words in French were exchanged between them, and then 


the elder, addressim 


the 5 apal officer, said, in Ttaliat 


* Be pleased te convey our acknowledgments to his holiness, 
} eayv that » > » ted > > ' . 9 } } 
and say that we have visited Rome without anv publick object, 


and that our wish ts to avoid observatior Nevertheless we duly 


appreciate the attention of his holiness, and will gladly avail our- 
selves of his kindness; we will, in person, express our thanks 


I 
more at large for his courtesy 
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With another profeund bow the chamberlain received this brief 
and ceremonious communication, and only replied by saying 

“ The carriage will attend your mayesty’s pleasure.’ 

He then gathered up his robes and backed himself out of their 
presence, preceded by Beppo, who bowed lower than ever 

The eves of all the other five strangers were now fixed on the 
old Frenchman and his companion, and all were smiling except the 
water-drinking supposed Englishman. His gaze was earnest and 
curious, but very respectful. The silence that ensued was broken, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, by the bald-headed man with the 
beard and the red slippers, who rose from his seat, and waddling 
across the room, followed by his dog, planted himself in front of 
the man so strangely addressed with the title of monarch, and said, 
with a queer twinkle of his laughing black eyes 

“ By the tail of the holy camel! By the golden shoes of the 
prophet’s mule! here is a friend of mine come to light! Inshalla! 
what dirt is this? You are a king, then; a king of France, I sup- 
pose; aright royal infidel! I should be glad to know, if your 
majesty pleases, what you have done with my little kingdom, and 
why you took it away from me! By the soul of my father but this 
is good: here 1s a man that has robbed me of my crown, and yet 
couldn’t take care of his own!” 

* Your kingdom! your crown!” said the personage thus ad- 
dressed, with a look of the most unbounded surprise 

“ Yes, my kingdom, my crown!” repeated the fat man with the 
beard; *“ [ had a kingdom once as well as yourself; and six dozen 
wives besides. Now I have only nine. 1 couldn't afford to main- 
tain them all ; and the insolent people at Naples wouldn't allow me 
to tie them up, each in a sack, and throw them into the bay; so 
they all went off and got married. I am, or rather I was, the dey 
of Algiers, at your service.” 

* My good friend,” answered the French deposed monarch, * you 
shouldn't blame me. I knew nothing about it. Prince Polignac 
managed that matter entirely.” 

« Oh well, it’s no matter now. We won't quarrel about it, since 
you are as badly otf as myself, thanks be to Allah '” 

" Very true,” answered Charles ; ‘it certainly is not worth while 
to quarrel about it now. Allow me to introduce my young grand- 
son, Henry the fifth.” 

The dieu-donne bowed gracefully, and the dey, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, wished that he might live for the next thou 
sand years. ‘Then drawing a chair, and seating himself between 
them, he turned ta the royal Charles, and continued 

“Comfortable! oh ves, by the blessing of Allah, I do very well, 
all things considered. | have nine wives still, a good appetite, and 
i 








some diamonds left. The eating is very fine here in Rome, and also 
at Naples; and I am also delighted with Punch in the puppet-show 
At this juncture the man with the mu 
trio, and offering his hand witha grin to the ex-monarch of France, 
grumbled out in very bad French— 
** Odd enough, royal brother of France, that here should be four 





ches ste ppe ad up to the 


+ 


sovereigns without crowns or subjects, meeting by chance at an 
eating-house J was a king, too, im my day You didn’t acknow 
ledge my right, I believe ; but if it had not been for those rascally 
Englishmen, I should still sit on the throne of Portugal.” 

* Don Miguel!” exclaimed the tenth Charles: ** my dear voung 
friend, I'm happy to make your acquaintance. ‘This is a very un- 
looked for pleasure. Dey, be friends with my cousin, the ex-king 
of Portugal.’ 

The dey shook hands with the don, who also seated himself at 
the other side of the table. Charles called for three more bottles of 
champagne, and Miguel produced a roll of dehcate little cigars, 
which, he aflirmed, were made purposely for his own use, of the 
very best Cuba tobacco He offered them round to his « ompanilons, 
but they were all too well bred to smoke m a publick dinn g-room ; 
so the don put them in his pocket again, with a sheepish look, like 
a man caught in a breach of good manners 

In the meantime the remaiming three parties, present at this 
somewhiat remarkable meeting, having finished their meal, were di- 





versely occupied. ‘The water-drinker was evidently engrossed with 
what was passing before him ; the casual meet | 
' 


ng of tour de posec 


yect for study and Spec ula 


kings was for him a most pregnant su 


tion. He sipped his ice-water, and pretended to look over a me- 
Py I 





morandum-bvok which he had drawn from his pocket, but his ears 
were attentive to what took place at the other side of the room, and 
his eyes otten wandered in the same direction 7 
huge pinches of Strasburg, hummed snatches of airs from the 
Frevschutz, and mixed glass after glass of strong gin and water and 
sugar. The old soldier rested his head on his hand, the elbow prop- 
ped on the table, and seemed lost in thought 

The conversation between the four grew lively and murthful. 


Charles relaxed frem his habitual sadness, and now and then perpe- 





he German took 


trated a joke at the expense of his lucky successor and cousin, 
Louis Phillippe. Henry gave full way to the natural cheerfulness 
+ 7 


of his age and temperament Don Mig laughed like a clown at a 





fair, and the mussulman told some very queer stories 
But all this seemed to affect the German very annoyingly. He 


grew more and more fidgety, plunged his fingers into his snuff-box 


every half minute, vapoured about with his meerschaum, and put less 
of his tumbler. It 


and less water to his gin, at each replenmshmen 


was evident from his wishtul looks that he was dying to joi the 
merry and royal party. At length with a doubtful look, half foolish- 


ness and half fun, he rose from his seat, and, gravely advancing to 
the four ex-monarchs, bluntly asked leave to make one of their s¢ 


durent His reception Was characteristic n 





ie elder Bourbon drew himself up with a look of hauteur ; Henry 
started up with a flushed cheek, and an expression of countenancs 
that intimated a disposition to kick the intruder out of the room ; 


M: ruel scowled, and poure d out for himself another glass of cham- 


agne ; and the mussulman, whose perceptions were now somewhia 


affected by his potations, stroked his black beard, and, with a sus; 

cious twinkle of his still blacker eves, gave voice to his cogitations 
* By the tail of the prophet’s mule, illustrious stranger—hem— 

you're a very respectable person, no ubt—hiccup—but vou see 





friend, such tipple as this (Allah forgive me if it’s wine') is fit 
PI 


only for kings—hiccup—and devs—and sultans—vou understand ; 





) you re a very respectable person, as 1 said before 





and alihous 
} und excellent company for vour equals, excuse me for sav 





g—hiecup—that you had better stick to your own drink, whatever 
it is—-hiccup—and leave us to ourselves, you know—hiccup. Ano- 
ther glass, most royal of infidels, and I'll dink with you in the 
name of the prophet, al 
me out of mv Kingdom.” 

The latter branch of this sage discourse was addressed to the 


ex-king of France, between whom and the merry Mohammedan 


ough vou did steal my crown and drive 





there seemed to be an excellent good understanding, despite of 
bigotry on the one side, and the remembrance of injury on the 
other. The reply of the gin-drinking gentleman soon put a new 
face on the whole matter 

“Yah, yah, my good friend ; what you say is quite r % 
mich hael. Der champagne is only fit for kings, and if | were no 
more than a beggarly merchant or mister, Oreven one of the barons 
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or counts that swarm all over ths pitiful country, Is ud think 
shame to intrude on your good « ompany But lam a sovereign, NE LIGHT OF SALVATION 
too; or at least 1 was not long ago; before my rebellious subjects, Tre heht of salvat enkindled in heaven 
der hagel confound them, got up and burnt my palace about my Throws its lustre afar o'er thie valley of hi 
ears, and drove me out of my dominions Six munths ago | was Oh? it vers, with that lustre, the heart that’s forgiven 
Duxe Charles of Brunswick and Lunenburg.” And chases forever the tempest of strif 

rhe four boon companions at this announcement shook hands Peace, peace to the heart where that light hath arisen 

> i } 

with the duke, and made room for him at their table; and Henry Like the dav-beam of ’ rt estar ot I n 
: the , d re, « © peace-star o 
the fith of France rang the bell, and ordered another glass and Dis; the shades of despair from this prison 
another flask of champagne And beamung the beautiful tw ht of heaven! 


As the wine circulated, the five deposed sovereigns grew more 


and more jovial Duke Charles volunteered a German song with HE ROAD TO HAPPINE AN A ki 
F hy 
a dro!l chorus, at which the dev la vghed himself into convulsions On ret ‘ 
It} } Reaiietedl 1 returning from a visit to the ety, at a season when i is most 
although not understanding a word of it Young Henry, pleased 





iv, Psat myself down under an ancient, and | may properly term 





















































at seeing his grandfather so much beguiled of his melancholy, ex | | } : 

. [ tar reditar snk-tre< hos rT lho 1, ace meinen 
erted himself to increase the pleasure and harmony of the meet , 7 re “oe We Hoary OFanches Soomed 
with excellent tact and success. His wit was gay and spark , || SO CePERS 10 SHON tHe Se Shade ERG A Sola In a few moments 

’ . { toa state of insensibilit her ly 1 ' 
and his demeanour a graceful compound of ease, elegance, a It . , ' . ¥, when Thad the following vision 
active politeness, beautifully tempered with the modesty becomu M ughtas 1, array n ht. stood before m the expres 
his age, and the respect due to his elder brethren in misfortune ® f whose cour ince Was meek as the ranbow, and whose 
Don Miguel grinned and said nothing, but drank like a fish; and feat sw ! itul, and fur, With an eve radiant with 
as to the dey, the unaccustomed iquor was making last in SVinpatiy, a sel, tebeine steadtastiv upon me, and ithy tal 
roads upon his powers, mentally and bodily my ' not fear Fear no he sa youn win 

t lenet} } } ' j he ne 4 r 
At length, when the song was finished, the vounger Bourbon,  offspr f heaven, 4 nmon earth, arise and follow m 
alter exchanging a few words in a low voice with his gra t | t 
ging r ial n > pra W i on ! ved ind, tremblingly pursued the 
rose from bis chair, and, crossing Over to where the veteran still ' i ' i } ! 
. £ in wi - yomy ind, as moved alton ! 
sat absorbed in reflection, addressed him in Frene h, tO Lis purpose ' } } 
on camrade—-for | too am a soldier, though a young and uw 
“ s “ “ rived th var fhonot two mad 
tried one Will vou not do us the tavour to join our party, ind help ; ; peer : = 
wy { nonite a P 
us to empty a bottle of this verv excellent wine You have heard ' ' ee ie 
#3 , ’ ‘ s 1 tl ‘ oul ‘ sol nar 
our conversation, no doubt, and learned that we are all princes n , '? s Peach, seemed OM 
exile and misfortune An old soldier is worthy to be the companior whi ¢ \ w“ > l iat 1 th I hit was preen, trayvrant 
of kings upon whom no cloud | en, and our misfortunes have “@" ! ' wilt he \ ' sness of sprin there bloomed 
not made us proud. Wi4ull you not join our company ? th se and every ot flower, a plivr sported anud the ade 
he veteran had raised his face and tustened his eves o the I) PV the pres et y eye Tine tself on that beautif Ppa 
} , 
blooming and Ingenuous countenance of the speaker he wW Tose md I have rs t fnot the angel warned me to bew 
to his feet, and, plac 7 his hand with a solemn and touc! r dig Phat pa hie ! t heart astray, my son toon 
nitv upen the young man’s head, exclammed with deep emotion stot 1 at “ IV 1S, ANGUISH at 
“My son, the blessings of an old man, ft lof vears at sorrows REM ' l View t ope t ‘ nd the lux 
be upon vo tlad ar grate! 4 t u tatior 
be pon vou I will gladly and ¢ i y acee} your tvila i rus pr et t sist ith to sorrow the avenue ta woe! 
The voice of kind ess is not so familiar to mv heart as to make t ‘ ' 
: : 1 i ‘ " ' { " rthey wat 
unwelcome, even from a stranver The old soldier thanks and 
ms - t ' ry Of frome it; for thats the road 
blesses you. But before I take my seat among your fre 
. to MA ‘ Arf tw it flord any solace thou w 
Know that their mistortunes and your own are as nothu compared 
with mune They have fallen from no greater height, and to , ‘ ‘ : are Reape Site sca 
- ’ > ‘ th Va if » 
such depth of poverty and wretchedness as an unkind fate has sin y y ; MMmee DY WC 707 
gied out lor me Return to vour friends, and say to them that the ©". ' | VIRTUE 
exiled and lonely Colonel Gustafson is happy to forget his sorrows ri Ir ! ' foren mine my wary 
for a time in their good company.” henr it flowery way it be nit None, si 
At thats rose to the feet except the dev, who was now tay ter ! ' from | \ W ld wv | 
scarcely able to sit upright I sad and stately Charles, the 1 tha “ vervi . i with th { blis mn 
' 2 l ; ‘ j j 
witted Brunswick, and even the brutal Miguel, paid w g¢ homage | conspires to rm te ttruetion  Revwardless, now, of t 
to the sorrows of one not i than t nselves d ce | iw lim uti eX \ T shall, accord 
stl respect t] cl | | ) | r 
wa war ju with wh ved and welcomed the | to thy « Ly harrow path 
deposed, and time-worn ku sof Swede t 
l \ vey stream with tears 
It seemed that another errand of polite ss and benevolence, not 
“oa “ I 1 to | if youtth i who wiped my 
unmingied, peri ips, with curiosity, now presented itself! to the ad M \ . 
rn ey i 1 ha \ t att ist 
of the young Bourbon The water-drinker was now the only so ii 
. \ y irk t sli eutit i 
tary stranger in the room, and be had r to depart, moved, itis” . ’ 
it to be doub by a feeling of re ful deleacy, to whi view Ihoy b the fund 
none but a brute could be msensible, in the presence of one s hed y very me We ind melancholy 
lowed by misfortune as the uncrowned monarch who once had sat Wiis on Vlas! cause there are 80 Tew 
upon the throne of Gustavus Vasa Already. perhaps. bad cur “ ve ¢ t oy } Many there be whe 
osity and wonder betraved the stranger into what might be regarde i wii “ ! row 1 Wf the monotonous view 
as a violation of good breeding; altho icertamiv a King had me I perce 1 t to @heer them i ther journey, ceturn al 
more right in a publick-house than anv other man who pays tor w 1 , ‘ " ’ Phen ri reen they trp, w 
he has, and makes no disturbance It would have been more pene ther Ws , with flower is they » to the sound of 
i Is yt “0 o rtec s t ) | rt th [ ! s s 
rous, if not more ¢ t us, to leave the royal party to themselve musick: they reel « ' ' y find themsely ebonk of Wo 
, 
at an earlier moment the ngul t t these s Ss 18 
t ) : s unity « ( cece ve ¢ | y the e ee Every shrub ist , every flower 
closures had kept ma listener and a spectator but now he felt 
: “tye fa thew u to proceed or to return, Tn this despa 
that it would be and unmanly longer to remain a spy ups 
S ! rate situa ' \ us A racked with the pan of conscrenes 
their conviviality east may be supposed to have been his 
; , omens bw ¢ anid of deat » the fof Pres 
sentiments, for ind drew on his gloves; but the young . . S ’ 
' ' nor ’ } > reiewt Thou ’ 
herr of France he 1 already determined upon his line of « uc TION N ‘ eh ecaaing . ; Phough . 
Advancing to the stranger, and addressing him m verv correct he t . and | ' . . mor « rage aaa 
and, for a Frenchman, well-spoken English, with a good-humoured may it \ u the tracks of some who 
sinile plaving pon his lips and beaming mm his eyes, he once more i\ ey reou \' meres ' hoinemory, that thou 
adventured to become the ambassador of his roval friends ‘ »what other ha And seen shall the prospect 
It is no he said presuming too much, I trust, upon the te .« For, as thou \ t toward the end of thy career 
strangeness of this encounter, to which you, sir, have been a wrt 1 ! iw ! teed thy ‘ mt re tious silt 
ness, to ask you the favour of becoming also a party. It w f-j!, » © wake mb n! Say then, youn 
ford great pleasure to my grandfather and myself, and [I am cor y 
‘ 
' 
hdent i making t > san ass it ! the nam 1 = ntiher 
‘ i i ie ime r t i ime ¢ ese ¢ Iw l ‘ ‘ “ em " “ul wept When a lary 
un inate personages, with whose history you are ar ainted ’ 
! , 4 { ‘ cd me to awake, metru 
stranger rose and bowed. ‘1 feel honoured by this invita 
tion we re ed, and render gratet acknowledgments for your ‘ - 
attention A re lest sO CO eouslvt Here could not be « ‘ 
“M \ ' ae \ 
even without regard to the high g ation I must fe 
' t+ P 
so excellent and illustrious a company K ' ‘ pick ste ntere re atten 
* May I ask the additional fav ° of he 7 mM tted to trod ‘ ' 1 of i \ int reata . heaol bunan 
you to mv trends returned the B Per “ ‘ | “ i it statesman, and aro the 
vith @ smile tis mv furtune to a ress another de ‘ \ ‘ I if if hare feitin thie w ! 
king or sovere | ‘ * i ‘ t \ x ®. mo 
guished name l im asimple citizen of the | ted States, where “ Ww ne eternity, is 
none is h er or ver than 8 neighbour wo { ve t | “ “ i t workd, Uiat 
* And as such, most heartily welcome.” said the ve ox . can | wh “ t " 
monarch (hur party is now sing rly complete Six sove 
re s la re ‘ who owes egiance to »>power save the WA IPULNE 
aw now,” he yt d. s king an Italy “ permit 5 ; 
la And i ‘ ed, speak in Itaha peru ( The authority of G commanding, the mercies of God beseech 
to present vou to mv crandtather 
} £ : P oars » af Giod t n the love of Lowuenuel 
The Amer Sim the t +} oe A ond . 
The American placed in e hand of the you king a card, and Sat TPT y work to tn w, the soul's urgent necesstg, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


RUTH. 


A meLtow light is streaming through 
The gothick arch of green, 

The leaves are hung with stars of dew, 
That gem the sylvan scene ; 

The red-bird in his woodland nest 
Repeats his song of praise, 

But I am wandering, all unblest, 


And dream of other days 


The voice that shamed the red-bird’s note, 
The musick of the morn, 
Whose early anthem used to float 
Among the tasselled corn ; 
The voice—a melody to all— 
Which breathed the words of truth— 
Is hushed beneath the silent pall 
That hides the form of Ruth. 


The woodland brook that murmurs by 
Sings sweetly as of yore, 

But she who watched, with daneing eye, 
Its ripples, is no more ; 

And dark and gloomy spread around 
The scenes | loved in youth, 

For they have laid in holy ground, 
My lost, my lovely Ruth. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 


BY N. P 





WILLIS. 





“What would it pleasure me to have my thi 
With diamonds ' or to be smothered quick 
With cassia, or be shot to death with pearls 


vat cut 


Duchess of Malfy. 


istranze things 


Rule 


*the Indies twice, and see 
One, | read ot 


“T've been 


But two honest women! a Wefe 


Tur afternoon had, meantime, been wearing on, and at six the 
“breakfast”? was announced. ‘The tents beneath which the tables 
were spread were in different parts of the grounds, and the guests 
had made up their own parties. Each sped to his rendezvous, and 
as the last loiterers disappeared from the lawn, a gentleman ina 
claret coat and a brown study, found himself stopping to let a lady 
pass who had obeyed the summons as tardily as hunself. In a white 
chip hat, Hairbault’s last, a few lilies of the valley laid among her 
raven curls beneath, a simple white robe, the chef-d’aurre of Victo- 
tine in syle and fovrnure, Lady Ravelgold would have been the 
belle of the féte, but for her daughter 

“Well emerged from Lothbury!"’ she said, curtsying, with a 
slight flush over her features, but immediately taking his arm. “1 
have lost my party, and meeting you is opportune. Where shall 
we breakfast '" 

There was a small tent standing invitingly open on the opposite 
side of the lawn, and by the fainter rattle of soup-spoons from that 
The ju- 
nior partner would willingly have declined the proffered honour, but 


quarter, it promised to be less crowded than the others 


he saw at a glance that there was no escape, and submitted with 
a grace. 

** You know very few people here,” said his fair creditor, taking 
the bread from her napkin 

* Your ladyship and one other.” 

“Ah, we shall have dancing by and by, and I must introduce 
you to my daughter. By the way, have you no name from your! 


mother’s side ! ° Firkins’ sounds so very odd (iive me some 


prettier word to drink in this champagne.” 

“ What do you think of Tremlet '” 

‘Too effeminate for your severe style of beauty—but it will do 
Mr. Tremlet, your health! Will you give me a little of the pate 
before you’ Pray, if it is not indiscreet, how comes that classick 
profile, and, more surprising still, that distinguished look of yours, 
to have found no gayer destiny than the signing of ¢ Firkins and 
Co. 


Lothbury, upon my honour you look more at home here 


to notes of hand! Though [ thought you became your den in 


And Lady Raveigold fixed her superb eyes upon the beautiful 
features of her companion, wondering partly why he did not speak, 
and partly why she had not observed before that he was incompara- 
bly the bandsomest creature she had ever seen 

“T can regret no vocation,” he answered after a moment, “ which 
procures me an acquaintance with your ladyship’s family.” 

“ There is an arrwre pense in that formal speech, Mr. Tremlet 
¥ou are msincere. I am the only one in my family whom you 
know, and what pleasure have you taken in my acquaintance ! And, 
now I think of it, there is a mystery about you, which, but for the 
noble truth written so legibly on your features, I should be afraid 
to fathom. 
enormously, and without a shadow of a protest !"" 


Why have you suffered me to over-draw my credit so 


When Lady Ravelgold had disburdened her heart of this direct 
question, she turned half round and looked ber companion in the 
face with an intense interest, which produced upon her own fea- | 
tures an expression of earnestness very uncommon upon their pale | 


who care nothing for causes or consequences, so the present diffi- 
culty is removed, or the present hour provided with its wings ; Dut 
the repeated relief she had received from the young banker, when 
total ruin would have been the consequence of his refusal, and his 
marked coldness in his manner to her, had stimulated the utmost 
curiosity of which she was capable. Her vanity, founded upon her 
high rank and great renown as a beauty, would have agreed that he 
might be willing to get her into his power at that price, had he been 
less agreeable in his own person, or more eager in his manner. But 
she had wanted money sufficiently to know, that thirty thousand 
pounds are not a bagatelle, and her brain was busy till she disco- 
vered the equivalent he sought for it. Meantime her fear that 
he would turn out to be a lover, grew rapidly into a fear that he 
would not. 

Lady Ravelgold had been the wife of a dissolute earl, who had 
died, leaving his estate inextricably involved. With no male heir 
to the title or property, and no very near relation, the beautiful wi- 
dow shut her eyes to the difficulties by which she was surrounded, 
and at the first decent moment after the death of her lord, she had 
re-entered the gay society of which she had been the bright and par- 
ticular star, and never dreamed either of diminishing her establish- 
ment, or of calculating her possible income. The tirst heavy dratt 
she had made upon the house of Firkins and Co., her husband's 
bankers, had been returned with a statement of the Ravelgold debt 
and credit on their books, by which it appeared that Lord Ravelgold 
had overdrawn four or five thousand pounds before his death, and 
that from some legal difficulties, nothing could be realized from the 
securities given on his estates. ‘This bad news arrived on the morn- 
ing of a féte to be given by the Kussian ambassador, at which her 


With 


the facility of disposition which was peculiar to her, Lady Ravel- 


only child, Lady Imogen, was to make her debut in society 


gold thrust the papers into her drawer, and determining te visit her 
banker on the following morning, threw the matter entirely from her 
mind and made preparations for the ball. With the Russian go- 
vernment the house of Firkins and Co. had long carried on very ex- 
tensive fiscal transactions, and in obedience to mstructions from the 
emperour, regular invitations for the embassy fetes were sent to the 
bankers, accepted occasionally by the junior partner only, who was 
generally supposed to be a natural son of old Firkins. Out of the 
banking-house he was known as Mr. ‘Tremlet, and it was by this 
name, which was presumed to be his mother’s, that he was casually 
introduced to Lady Imogen on the night of the féte, while she was 
separated from her mother in the dancing-room. ‘The consequence 
was a sudden, deep, inetfaceable passion m the bosom ot the young 
banker, checked and silenced, but never lessened or chilled by the 
recollection of the obstacle of his birth. The impression of his sub- 
dued manner, his worshipping, yet most respectful tones, and the 
bright soul that breathed through his handsome features with his 
unusual excitement, was, to say the least, favourable upon Lady 
Imogen, and they parted on the night of the féte, mutually aware of 
each other's preference. 

On the following morning Lady Ravelgold made her proposed 
visit to the city; and inquiring for Mr. Firkins, was shown in as 
usual to the junior partner, to whom the colloquial business of the 
concern had long been entrusted. To her surprise she found no 
difficulty in obtaming the sum of money which had been refused 
her on the preceding day—a result which she attributed to her pow- 
ers of persuasion, or to some new turn in the affairs of the estate ; 
and for two years these vieits had been repeated at intervals of 
three or four months, with the same success, though not with the 
same delusion as to the cause. She had discovered that the estate 
was worse than nothing, and that the junior partner cared little to 
prolong his éefes-d-¢eftes with her, and, up to the visit with which 
this tale opened, she had looked to every succeeding one with in- 
creased fear and doubt 

During these two years, Tremlet had seen Lady Imogen ocea- 
sionally at balls and publick places, and every look they exchanged 
wove more strongly between them the subtle threads of love 


Once or twice she had endeavoured to interest her mother 


n con- 


versation on the subject, with the intention of making a contidence 





was giddy 


of her feelings ; but Lady Ravelgold, when not anxious, 
with her own success, and the unfamiliar name never rested a mo- 
ment on her ear. With this explanation to render the tale intelli- 
gible, * let us,” as the French say, ** return to our muttons.” 

Ut 
Imogen was an unobserved and astonished witness 


Lady 
tent 


the conversation between ‘Tremlet and her mother, 

The 
which they had entered was large, with a éuf/ef im the centre, anda 
circular table waited on by servants within the ring; and, just con- 
cealed by the drapery around the pole, sat Lady Imegen with a 
party of her friends, discussing very seriously the threatened fashion 
of tight sleeves. She had half msen, when her mother entered, to 
offer her a seat by ber side, but the sight of Tremlet, who imme- 
diately followed, had checked the words upon her lip, and to her 
surprise they seated themselves on the side that was wholly unoc- 
cupied, and conversed in a tone maudible to, all but themselves. 
Not aware that her lover knew Lady Ravelgold, she supposed that 
they might have been casually mtroduced, tli the earnestness of 
her mother’s manner, and a certain ease between them im the little 
courtesies of the table, assured her that this could not be their first 
interview. ‘lremlet's face was turned from her, and she could not 
judge whether he was equally interested; but she had been so ac- 
customed to consider her mother as irresistible when she chose to 
please, that she supposed it of course ; and very soon the height- 
ened colour of Lady Ravelgold, and the unwavering look of min- 
gled admiration and curiosity which she bent upon the handsome 


face of her companion, left no doubt in her mind that her reserved 


and impassive lines. She was one of those persons of httle thought, || and exclusive lover was in the dangerous toils of a rival whose 


power she knew. From the mortal pangs of a first jealousy, 
heaven send thee deliverance, fair Lady Imogen! 

“We shall tind our account in the advances on your ladyship’s 
credit,” said Tremlet, in reply to the direct question that was put 
to him. ‘ Meantime, permit me to admire the courage with which 
you look so disagreeable a subject in the face.” 

I show my 
Apropos of faces, yours would become the 

The men at Crockford’s slip the ends 

through a ring of their lady-love’s, if they chance to have one-- 


“ For ‘ disagreeable subject,’ read ‘Mr. Tremlet.’ 
temerity more in that 
new feshion of cravat 


thus and untying the loose knot of his black satin cravat, Lady 
Kavelgold slipped over the ends a diamond of small value, conspl- 
cuously set in pearls 

** The men at Crockford’s,” said Tremlet, hesitating to commit 
the rudeness of removing the ring, ‘are not of my school of man- 
ners. If I had been so fortunate as to inspire a lady witha prefer- 
ence for me, I should not advertise it on my cravat.”’ 

** But suppose the lady were proud of her preference, as dames 
were of the devotion of their knights in the days of chivalry-- 
would you not wear her favour as conspicvously as they ?” 

A flush of mingled embarrassment and surprise shot over the 
forehead of Tremlet, and he was turning the ring with his fingers, 
when Lady Imogen, attempting to pass out of the tent, was stopped 
by her mother 

“Tmogen, my daughter! this is Mr. Tremlet. Lady Imogen 
Ravelgold, Mr. ‘Tremlet !” 

The cold and scarce perceptible bow which the wounded girl 
gave to her lover, betrayed no previous acquaintance to the careless 
Lady Ravelgold. Without giving a second thought to her daugh- 
ter, she held her glass for some champagne to a passing servant, 
and as Lady Imogen and her friends crossed the lawn to the 
dancing tent, she resumed the conversation which they had inter- 
rupted ; while Tremlet, with his heart brooding on the altered look 
he had received, listened and replied aimost unconsciously; yet 
from this very circumstance, in a manner which was interpreted by 
his companion as the embarrassment of a timid and long-repressed 
passion for herself 

While Lady Ravelgold and the junior partner were thus playirg 
at cross purposes over their champagne and hons-hbons, Grisi and 
Lablache were singing a duet from J Puritan, to a fall audience 
in the saloon; the drinking young men sat over their wine at the 
nearly deserted tables; Lady Imogen and her friends waltzed to 
Collinet’s band, and the artizans were busy below the lawn, erecting 
the machinery for the fire-works. Meantime every alley and 
avenue, grot and labyrinth, had been dimly illuminated with colour- 
ed lamps, showing like vari-coloured glow-worms amid the foliage 
and shells; and if the bright scenery of Rose-Eden had been 
Fatal im- 
pulse of our nature, that these approaches to paradise in the “de- 


lovely by day, it was fay-land and witchery by night. 


light of the eye,” stir only in our bosoms the passions upon which 
law and holy writ have put ban and bridle! 


said Lady 
Ravelgold, crossing the lawn from the tent where their coffee had 


* Shall we stroll down this alley of crimson lamps 


been brought to them, and putting her slender arm far into that of 
her now pale and silent companion 

A lady in a white dress stood at the entrance of that crimson 
avenue, as Tremlet and his passionate adimirer disappeared beneath 
the closing lines of the long perspective, and, remaining a moment 
gazing through the unbroken twinkle of the confusing lamps, she 
pressed her hand hard upon her forehead, drew up her form as if 
struggling with some irrepressible feeling, and in another moment 
was whirling in the waltz with Lord Ernest Fitzantelope, whose 
mother wrote a complimentary paragraph about their performance 
for the next Saturday's Court Journal. 

The bugle sounded, and the band played a march upon the lawn. 


From the 


breakfast-tents, from the coffee-rooms, from the dance, 
from the card-tables, poured all who wished to witness the marvels 
that lie in saltpetre. Gentlemen who stood in a tender attitude in 
the darkness, held themselves ready to lean the other way when the 
rockets blazed up, and mammas who were encouraging flirtations 


with eligibles, whispered a caution on the same subject to their less- 
experienced daughters 

Up sped the missiles, round spun the wheels, fair burned the pa- 
godas, swift flew the fire-doves off and back again on their wires, 
and softly floated down through the dewy atmosphere of that May 
night the lambent and many-coloured stars, flung burning from the 
exploded rockets Device followed device, and Lady Imogen 
almost forgot, in her child's delight at the spectacle, that she had 
taken into her bosom a green serpent, whose folds were closing like 


location about her heart. 


su 

The fixalé was to consist of a new light, invented by the Pyro- 
technist, promised to Lady Roseberry to be several degrees brighter 
Before 


while all the word were mur- 


than the sun—comparatively with the quantity of matter 


this last flourish came a pause; and 


muring love and applause around her, Lady Imogen, with her eves 
tixed on an indefinite pomt in the darkness, took advantage of the 
cessation of light to feed her serpent with thoughis of passionate 
and uncontrollable pain. A French attache, Phillipiste to the very 
tips of his mustache, addressed to her ear, meantime, the compli- 
ments he had found most effective in the Chaussee D’ Antin 

The hght burst suddenly from a hundred blazing points, clear, 
dazzling, intense—illuminating, as by the instantaneous burst of day, 
the And Mensieur Mangepoire, 


with a French contempt for English fire-works, took advantage ot 


farthest corner of Rose-Eden 


the first ray to look into Lady Imogen’s eyes 


“ Mass, Miladi !”’ was his immediate exclamation, after following 
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their direction with a glance, “ce n'est qu'un tableau virant, cela ! 
Help, gentlemen! Elle s’evanowit. Some salts! Misericorde! 
Mon Diew! Mon Dieu!” And Lady Imogen Ravelgoid was car- 
ned fainting to Lady Roseberry’s chamber. 

In a small opening at the end of a long avenue of lilachs, ex- 
tending from the lawn in the direction of Lady Imogen’s fixed and 
unconscious gaze, was presented, by the unexpected illumination, 
the tableau vivant, seen by her ladyship and Monsieur Mangepoire 
at the same instant—a gentleman drawn up to his fullest height, 
with his arms folded, and a lady kneeling on the ground at his feet 
with her arms stretched up to his bosom. 


(To he continued.) 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
ENGLISH VOCALISTS. 


BY WILLIAM COX, 


MALE. 


“What have we here A man ora fish’ Dead or alive’ A fish: a 
strange fish! Were | in England new, and had this fish painted, not a holiday 
foe! there but would give a piece of silver: there would this monster make 
aman; any strange beast there makes a man. What, legged like a man’ 
and warm, o my troth! Ido now let loose my opmuen—hold it no longer 
this is no fish, but an islander.”---Shakspeare. 





Tuere must be some cause in nature forit. It could not be else. 
Or how comes it, that with scarce one single exception m the past, 
or present, generations, all the luckless gentlemen who have as vet 
been put forward to sing songs, or give utterance to musical thoughts 
and ideas on the English stage, have hitherto been found almost to- 
tally destitute of sense, spirit, or intelligence, nay, scarcely gifted 
with the ordinary powers of locomotion? This is a singular phe- 
nomenon, and in every way well worthy of investigation. And, in 
truth, it says but little for the inquiring spirit of the age, that so 
much noise is made about, that medical and scientifick men have 
not devoted thore attention to this interesting branch of physiology 


The fact is undoubted ; but the cause, the cause There hes the 


Is that old mythological story 


ditficulty. Can it be hereditary? 
about that classick Paganini, Orpheus, by his wonderful musical 
powers infusing life and motion into stocks and stones, and 
trees, to be taken as a literal fact’ or merely that his marvellous 
performances caused a more visible manifestation of the principle 
of life in the most inveterately dull and stupid of the human tribes ' 
Allowing this latter supposition to be correct, it may in some mea- 
sure account for our present race of English vocalists. In this way 
sume of these ancient ostensible men and women, that became vi- 
sibly animated when Orpheus piped, might, in some way or other, 
have come in contact with that enterprising maritime people, the 
Phenicians. The Phenicians, it is well known, used to come to 
Cornwall for tin; they might leave some of the * strange fish’’ be. 
hind them: all that came, might not go back. It may be so. The he- 
reditary hypothesis may be substanually correct ; and our English 
stage, to this day, 1s perchance supplied by a direct line of Beotians, 
retaining in full perfection, along with the musical predilections 
Orpheus first awakened in them, their original, dull, flat, cold-blooded 


temperaments 





What in a great degree favours this supposition is the unchangeabl. 
nature of these semi-existent people. Like the Hebrews, through 
the mutations of ages, they still remain a marked and peculiar race ; 
and even in these days of incessant bustle and activity, when other 
men move as if they were engaged in a match against time, and 
afraid of losing, they are yet to be found on all stages, provincial 
or metropolitan, when not actually singing—that is, when not under 
the direct influence of musick—the self-same figurative stocks and 
Stones they were in the time of rpheus Man agers and property-men 
may paint and bedeck them as they please ; may equip them as the 
modern dandy or the ancient knight; may put the * Iberian boot” 
upon their feet, and the waving Spanish plume upon their head— 
may place them before the foot-l ghts as the represe ntatives ot High- 
land warriours or gay and gallant cavaliers—still do they retaim their 
original natures— still are they but etligies of humanity, uniting the 
grace of a duck with the vivacity of a tortoise ; sull do they vividly 
realize the felicitous description of the poet— 


*“ When to enforce some very tender part 
The right hand sleeps by astinet onthe heart, 
The soul, of every other thought bereft 


Is only anxious where to place the ke 
while, to complete the picture, 


“One leg, as i susm mus of its brother 


Desirous seems to run away from Uother 


Yet are the persons of these singular anomalies protected by law ! and 





if any jocose gentleman when looking at S . for instance, stuck 
upon the stage as Henry Bertram, or Francis Oshalidistone, was, bya 
very natural supposition, to come to the conclusion that it was 
merely a part or portion of the scenery or machinery before him, 
and sportively to lodge a bullet therein, he would be held as heavily 
accountable for this simple act of eccentricity, as if he had wilfully 
and knowingly destroyed a warm, sentient being, endowed with 
He would be styled 


(poor thoughtless fellow) a blood-thirsty monster ; the newspapers 


** senses, organs, feelings, and atlections.” 


would shudder most virtuously at his depravity, and good old ladies 
turn up their eyes and charge him with having broken the sixth 
commandment 

This is not right. The law should recognise a difference in these 
extreme cases. There ought to be some distinction drawn between 
putting out the “ Promethean spark” of a living, breathing man, 


and extinguishing the faint glimmerings of vitality in a conecting 
link between the animal and vegetable, or mineral kingdoms 

But allowing this conjecture of the hereditary transmission of 
inanimate persons and imperturbable countenances to be far-fetched 
and fanciful, how 1s it to be accounted for that of all the innumerable 
hosts of vocalists, eminent or otherwise, that have trod, and at pre- 
sent tread, the English and Anglo-American stages, scarcely one 
has been, or is, found able to go decently through even the mecha- 
nical motions of his art, or give a faint copy of the most obvious and 
commonplace sensations’ As for the exhibition of any of the more 
retined or subtle traces of passion or feeling, it is a thing not to be 
dreamed of. You might as reasonably expect truth from a vender 
of fish in the dog-davs. No—vyour genuine vocalists seem not only 
pretty well divested of all intelligence, but even of the desire to 
counterfeit it. They evidently belong to the school of the Stoicks 
In war or in love—fighting with their foe. or pleading to their mis- 
tress—they are equally calm and unmoved ; the immediate prospect 
of death, or even matrimony, makes no sort of impression upon 
them. A serene stupidity pervades their countenances in the most 
trying and terrible situations. Rack them with jealousy, or tear 
them (as they say on the stage) * from the dearest object of their 


” 


affections,” it is all the same to them—the face of a recently-opened 





oyster ex! 





ihits an equal quantity of emotion he only thing that 
appears really to distress them is—what to do with their hands ; 
and their great achievement seems the successful management of 
their hat. Indeed, if it were not for their hat, it is hard to say what 
would become of their hands. When thev (as they ofttimes do 
lose their way on some * blasted heath,”’ and pause, amid storm and 
tempest, to warble some gentle melody, then is the great utility of 
the hat made manifest Without anv oste nsible cause, off it goes 
from their pericraniums : now they extend it in the one hand—now 
they flourish it in the other—now they swing it by their side—now 
they wave it around their head—and now thev seize it at both ends, 
and place it on a horizontal line with their breasts. It is their main- 
stay—- their consolation——their first, last, and great resource; and it 
is almost impossible to imagine a more trying situation than when 
the action of the piece requires a vocalist to be discovered seated 
in a drawing-room, and consequently without his much-loved hat 
He has only two expedients left—to play with his pockethandker 
chiet, and button and unbutton the pockets of his trousers 

And they are unteachable. There is Braham, after an appren 
tieeship of half a century, much the same man as when he be 


True, experience may have given him some advantage wu 





management of the hat, but the rest of hes periormance is st 


same unvaried succession of ill-uttered sentences and unaccounta 


ble yerks and contortions . 9 Cooke 1s still not more t man hall as 
graceful as Apollo ; and as for Sinclair, his face and form, without 
any kind of doubt, would remain unmoved 
* Amid the war of elements 
The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds 
Wi od, Wilson, Te my leton, and the rest of the rsu ry men of so 
all partake more or less of the nature of the steck-tislh; and Il 


tual prodigy, because he exhibits 


Phillips is looked pon as an a 


more decided symptoms 


of vitality than the rest of the genus 
Charles Horn’s general behaviour on the stage strongly resembles 
that of a man suddenly awakened out of a profound bacchanalian 


slumber; being a series of vacant stares, absent starts, and un 


meaning actions. He will plav through a whole scene without the 
shichtest symptom of coherence between what he savs and what 
he does, manifesting itsell Yet let the truth be spoken; and 
truth m this case is strange —*‘stranger than fiction.” This ven 


tleman’s performance of Casper, m “ Der Frieschutz,”’ will long be 
remembered as one of the most singular and unaccountable anoma 


les mm the history of the stage. It was glorious. Kean or Macready 











could searcelv have excelled it The man’s very faults and de 
ficrencies—his wild, abstracted air, his wavering motions, his unde 
cided, purposeless walk—all told in his favour, and assimilated 
forcibly and felicitously with the character. The contrast between 


his appearance and that of his brother huntsmen was most striking 
It was the difference between the jocund rangers of the merry 
gore n-wood, and the solitary walker of the dark and demon-tenanted 


forest; and there was a gleam of partial insanity in his eve, a 





broken and faltering tremblingness in his voice, and a min 
the earthly and unearthly in his laugh, (very distinct from the com 


mon sepulchral stage “ Ha! ha! ha!” 


that singied him out more 
plainly than Zameel’s mark upon his brow as the lost, hopeless, and 
horrour-haunted man, that “*had sold his birth right to the fiend.” 
The conception and execution of this part could never have been a 
waking veality of Horn’s. It must erther have been a profound ac- 
cident, or the man must have taken opium and played it in a dream 


Luckily for vocalists, there are not many Caspers in our Ex 





operas—that 1s, in pieces so called, made up of mixtures of melo- 


drama and faree, where people sing irre levant songs in inappropriate 
situations—the authors, composers, Or comp lers of these matters, 
taking warning by the unhappy fate of Captain Macheath, (the 
only English operatick hero with any pretensions to character,) have 
judiciously assimilated the qualities of their singing lovers to the 
capabil ties of those who have to personate them—that is, they 
have made them as near nonentities as they well could. Proper 
care is taken that they do not too much embarrass the action of 
the piece. They are alluded to by their mistress, and described by 
her maid as such “a nice young man,” and then exposed, of neces- 


re the audience in their own im- 





sity, some half dozen times b 
proper person ; the cautious author, however, taking care to with. 
draw them again as soon as decency wil! allow, until scene the last, 
when they are sent on to receive the hand of their ladye love, and 


sing their portiog ef the finale 


If, however, the hero of the night happens to be a gentleman 
who has a name with the publick, of course the regular musick of 
the piece is not good enough for him. and twice or more in the 
course of it, lo! a“ wood scene” appears. This is ominous of a 
song. On he comes: and here another distinct and striking pecu- 
liarity of the race is exhibited—namely, their taste and skill im the 
composition of introductory matter. Some of their preludes are 
capital things in their way—most unique and orginal, contriving, 
as they frequently do in some half dozen sentences, to set gram- 
mar, sense, geography, chronology, the customs of nations, the 
usages of society, and the laws of time and space at complete and 
utter defiance Perchance our hero of the evening ts personating 
a Spamsh prince ; but he wants to sing * ‘Tom Starboard.” That 
might seem a difficulty to some: tut! ‘tis nothing to your genume 
vocalist “Ah!” exclaims he complacently to the audience, “I 
have just lost another friend—Sebastian tells me Tom Starboard is 
no more’ Many atime and oft have he and I braved the battle and 


the breeze together Poor Tom! (looking at the leader of the or- 


chestra,) what a fate was thine ' and on he goes 


*Tom Starboard was a lover true 
As brave a tar as ever sailed,” et 
Oy perchance the action of the piece leads him to suspect that his 


mistress has pited hum; and he ingemously avails himself of the 
} 


suspicion to become suddenly musical. “ This suspense is intole 


rable,” says he; “I can bear it no longer 1 am racked—dis- 





mad' Would that I were a thousand miles from her 
Would that I were in the Bay of Biscay!" and in 


a very short tome he is hard at work in the middle of it 


Thev say my love is dead,” pust alter he has 


heen accepted ; or * We meet to part no more,” after his final re- 


' ' 
ectior Asa Scots peasant he will warble a Venetian serenade ; 


or as an Italian marquis mvoke the clans to “Come through the 


heather, come a’ thegither’ Like Macbeth, uf nevther * time nor 
place do then cohere,”’ he ** will make both.” In fact, there is not 
anive y that may not be expected from him except acting his part 
decently, and otherwise conducting himself ike a person of com- 
me sense 


Altogether they are a most singular, and in many respects curious 


ind amusing race of beings. Yet the interests of science im 


vely demand, however unpleasant tt may be to thew mdividual 


feeling that some of them should be anatomized 





ORLGINAL COMMUNECATIONS, 


THE PARISIAN ROAD TO RUIN, 


I ‘ “ ve eak ou 

4 wk amd & Tues tt i 

| witha ‘ ‘ 

M ' bee ! have felt 

“ attire wit thes and whiy 

I ve Funes a) u 

Ix the conrse of curosity-hunting, I passed away many an even 

ing in the gorgeous saloons of the Rue Richelion, where the prover 
ment reaps a pr ely income from the ruin of her citizens; and | 
cannot think, t ry older and of more quret temper, that the time 


ost Indeed, many a lesson of worldly 


wudence may be learned, as it were, mstinctively ; and one who 





is but con on trmness to resist the excessive enticements of the 
table, may linger m those Parisian halls, where the bright lights 
ish over the yewels of the farr and the wrinkles of the gambler, 
vithout feeling that ¢ racter s his mere presence m such 
place, and gather sufficient experience to free his life from that 
wanton dallving with prine pl atin apt tofill a syue ndthrift's 
days with misery 1 crime I was first tempted to Fraseati’s by a 
trend. Weentered an extensive court-yard—ascended a broad stair 





wav the door of an ante-chamber was thrown open by servants in 
rich lhvenes—our hats, canes, and gloves, were taken, (uckets bemg 


nven to reclaim them,) and we were ushered with all the etiquett 


if a palace to a large room brilliant with light, thronged with 
we dressed men, and rendered still more attractive by the elegant 
fournure ot the women This was the ilette chambe the haunt 
of small gamblers, and in fact the room for general conversation ; 
but as we wished to see the clef attraction of the house, we 


! 


passed on to the adjoming irtment, and there found the business 





of the evening conducted with more ceremony and resolve. Four 


rovpicrs, pale from late watching, with lps as cold and ¢ xpression- 


from steel, and eves as dead as a statue's, were s¢ ated 


less asl cut 


about the middle of a large oblong table, which was covered with 
green cloth, bearing certain signs in vellow and red known to the 
| 


initiated ; and on the centre of the table, brivht and fresh from the 


mint, lay heaps of gold and silver ‘The stretest silence was or 





dered while the plavers * made their game,” and the very fall of the 


cards on the soft green cloth was heard. Then came the announce 
ment of the winning colour, in a voice little above a whisper ; and 
the next moment the long rafiene was hauling in the winnings of 
the bank, while one of the attendants distributed the gains to the 
furtunate. And this is rocce eT Nor at Frascati'’s! 

Among the frequentere of this table, none are so numerous as 
the English, who, from coldness or long habit, have their faces 
seamed into an expression of tranquil cupidity—peaceful in gain. 


ing, and silent in reverse; while the Spaniard, Frenchman and 
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Italian, excited by their sanguine temperaments, venture large 
sums and lose them with deep oaths. All classes, all ages, except 
extreme youth and age, are represented ; and women too, whose fair 
fame is gone, (for, to the credit of the sex, no others come here,) 
lose their few francs gracefully, and pretend afterward to read the 
journals in the “chambre des blisses.” 

On our left is the “dice hall,” and beyond that is still another 
room, lighted by one dim lamp with a ground-glass shade, suspended 
from the ceiling, and surrounded by low soft ottomans. It is a 
dark and silent place—the nest of the lure birds—and there you 
may listen to the affected sigh and the vow of feigned affection, 
and hear that hysterical langh which cuts the heart of the listener 
There, too, exciting drinks are given; and many a man has left 
that dark and fearful room, a ruined or a wiser man 

About midnight the playing at rouge ef noir is at its extreme 
The atmosphere of the rooms has become almost tropical—the 
windows and doors are thrown open—refreshments are handed 
round, and the gamesters respited. Some, with languishing wo- 
men leaning on their arms, and catching the fire of passion from 
those big black eyes, wander out into the garden; while others, 
less sentimental, leave them to discuss the stars, the moon, and the 
last vaudeville, and return with their unebbing fever to the cards 
And there again, until the first cold reproaching streak of light 
brightens the east, will you see the same faces, pale and fiendish, 
as if moulded by a demon—the same seared foreheads—knotted 
brows—wrinkled cheeks—mouths compressed so closely that a 
mere line is visible, when the lips should swell in natural grace— 
and eyes fixed in heart-broken gaze upon the last dollar as it passes 
into the bank, leaving in exchange but misery and despair! 

«“‘T remember well’’—said my friend to me as we descended the 
stairs, waking the drowsy porter—“ I remember well my first night 
in these saloons. I played, and went away a loser. My blood 
boiled in my veins from mental excitement. I tossed on my bed, 
and played over in fancy all the games of the evening I corrected 
my stakes, and made plans—how effective I deemed them for to- 
morrow! I slept; but my dreams were haunted by the sights and 
sounds of that hateful room. I awoke with fever. The second 
night [ was cooler; I was ending my novitiate. I played again, 
and put my schemes into operation ; yet they did not avail me. 1 
lost again and again ; yet there, forsaking all society, | came night 
after night. My health and fortune were sinking rapidly, when 
coming home one morning, I caught a glance at my face in the glass— 
and oh, heavens! shall I ever forget the expression of despair 
that was frozen there in the short time that | had devoted myself to 
these practices! The agony of years had been compressed into 
that brief space of time 
cident, oh! that I should confess it, brought me on my knees! It 


Worn and tired, I sank down—and ar- 


seemed as if heaven had been pleased thus to warn me of my 
errour ; and | rese with a vow to forsake it. Unlike most gamblers, 
I have kept that vow ; and although I frequently visit Frascati’s, 
the table has never won a sou from my pocket.”’ 

* And never will!” inquired | 

“ Never!” 


Is it necessary to tell the reader that he died—no, I should not 


use that word—that he perished, a gambler’ If there is more 
eloquence in any one line than another of that biessed prayer, which 
at once teaches us our duty to man and our language to God, it is 


that which begins, ** Lead us not into temptation ! 


There is a little history connected with Frascati’s, which I will 
teil the reader as [ had it from the individual who was one of the 
actors, giving it, as nearly as | can remember, in the language of 
the narrator 

“T boarded,” said he, “in the Rue Rivoli, at Madame F 


8 





our company was composed of people from every part of Europe ; 
and among them | found Edmond Hope, a young Englishman, of 
moderate fortune and respectable family. He came to Paris to 
study medicine ; and, when I first became acquainted with him, was 
one of the most diligent of his class. His pale, intellectual coun- 
tenance and winning manners made him a favourite with every 


one. We were almost continually together 

One evening, having just left the Varietes, we were walking on! 
the Boulevard des Italiens, when he suddenly stopped me, and pro- 
posed a visit to Frascati's. ‘I’ve never been there,” said he, 
**and what is stranger still, though I’ve been ten months in Paris, 


I don’t even know where it is. Be amiable and show me 
“We are near it,” said I, * but, my dear fellow, recollect that it 
is after eleven, and that our notable conciérge is very regular im bis 


hours. How would you like to be locked out? 


‘Nonsense: we'll ring such a chime about the old fellow’s 


ears that he will be glad to admit us; and besides, we must stop 


only half an hour; and so on, sir, to this ‘lair of sin 
** En avant donc ! 


fr 


We were just turning from the Boulevard into the Rue Richelicu 
The broad stone stairway was soon ascended—the courtly servants 
flung open the doors—and there, as ever, the hghts were shining 
and the balls rolling 

aa " ! ! 

** Stop,” said he, as returning we reached the roulette; “let me 


I walked with him through the rooms 


try a franc or two; I can afford to Jose that much, and the sight ts 
worth it.”” 

But he won! 

That night he pledged deeper than he dreamed of. I met some, 
acquaintances who urged me to go home at once; and I bade Ed-| 
mond good night, as he was reclining on an ottoman, with the 
hand of the beautiful D la V in his, in that dark, silent, and! 
dimly-lighted room. 





asleep 


. _ . . 
We met at breakfast next morning. He had won, and he had | his hands ; ** you will leave this afternoon for Geneva—and yeu 

) 
promised to call on the beauty. "T'was quite an adventure, he || may fall into genuine love, if yeu choose, with the pretty daughter 


said, and her character was entirely mistaken—she was an injured | of A 


, et Interlacken 





At eny rate, my dear fellow, you are to 


woman—she had told him her history and misfortunes with tears in | be cured of gambling—and Paris is the very worst place to abide 
her eyes—and, moreover, they were to be at Frascati’s that evening || the trial; try what the lakes and mountains of Switzerland and the 


precisely at eight, to see a celebrated player test his doctrine of | beauty of American women can do for you.” 


chances. And so a month passed away 


|, ‘My mind is too much agitated to reason now,” said Edmond, 


I could not avoid noticing the fondness for the salon which was | rising, * but I place myself in your hands—indeed I throw myself 


growing on him. I told him of my own experience—my owr 
losses—my own resolves—dut I went with him whenever he re 
quired my presence ! 
became bolder as he won, and at last staked nothing but gold a 


rouge et nor! His success was immense 


ruptedly for two weeks ; but luck made him timid, and he began to 


play upon system. He had been distinguished for his mathematica 
talents at college, and he had calculated a scheme by which he 
could ruin the table—it was reduced to absolute certainty. Cheat 
ing fortune had lured him into a belief thet he was possessed o 


the alchymist’s secret 


- || let us count my winnings.’ 


He began by playing for francs at roulette— 


He gained uninter- 


- |! debauch 


1 | on the mercy of your judgment—dispose of me as you please ; but 


He was master of one hundred thousand francs—won between 
t || daylight and breakfast! 

He left bis servant to pack up, and we dined together for the last 
time at the Rocher de Cancaille ; we hada pleasant time of it ; he 
] 


felt himself on dry land after a gale. At six o'clock he was 


on his way to Geneva, dozing away delightfully after his night's 


f;| Ina few days I left Paris for Havre, and sailed for New-York 
About a year ago I cot the following letter from a friend residing 


Well, success, as I said, made him timid; he began to play | at Paris 


upon system, (the very worst way for games of hazard,) and he 


lost; he doubled to regain, and he lost once more! I was wit! 
him on the night of the eighteenth of June, when he had lost al 
that he had gained since his first visit to Fraseati'’s. He stood pre 
cisely as he was when he had commenced his gambling career 
had just persuaded him to accompany me home, when De la V 
took his arm 

* Your are pale, love,” said she, as she bent her black eyes or 


his, and approached his cheek so closely that she almost kissed it, 


**let me play for you.” 
He gave her his purse—she drew him down by her side—and she 





“DEAR Do you remember Hope, with whom to board at 
F ‘’s,and who made the grand sweep at Frascati’ Yell, poor 
‘|, tellow, I have just returned from his funeral’ Three » he returned 








| || from Italy, and he spent his first might, as usual, in the Rue Richelieu, lost a 











irge sum, quarrelled with F——, the fat crower, insisting on a wrong count 
of ecards, and in his passion forgot so far what he owed to the decencies of 
] || society, as to accept achallenge. They fought yesterday with pistols, and 
he was horribly mangled by a ball which passed through his lungs; it was 
hoped that he might recover, but the bleeding was so copious that he died of 
exhaustion imght. I have heard his history since you left, and 
there 1s much to tell, but as Hottinguer has sent for my letter to go by the 


1) packet, J must leave this melancholy sulmect. I will write again soon---and 
you shall then have the ‘ tntermedtate Aistory’.---Yours ever, —.” 





But I heard from him no more—and there was an “ intermediate 


’ 


history” to tell, which I learned by accident, and will sketch it as 


lost all! He produced his letter of credit on the Paris banker, and | briefly as possible, for my feelings are dreadful when I recur to a 


the cruper cashed it immediately—and she lost the vear's allow. | tragedy in which I was at once an rmnocent and guilly actor 


ance, too! 
‘More money !” said madame, eagerly, and intent upon the game 
“J am ruined!” 
«But you have some at home, Edmond.” 


* Nothing—no credit—not a sou !"’ 


“Ah! mon cher George,” exclaimed De 


Seeking to deliver my letters, he visited the family at Interlacken ; 

!; and the same noble heart and frank manner that had won him the 
' esteem of Paris, made him soon an inmate in the American’s house. 
As I predicted, the beauty of our countrywoman, and the confiding 


tenderness of her vouth, soon captivated him ; and from their con- 


a V——, rising from | stant intercourse, a passion sprung, which might have crowned his 


the table, to a young Frenchman who was passing, “this young | life with blessings. I will pass over the dreamy history of love's deve- 


Anglois has lost shamefully ; poor fellow! I must bid him good-by 


for to-night 


** Better luck in future, Edmond, but adieu for this evening; Iam 
really obliged to leave you, I had forgotten an engagement!" and 


the next minute she left the room and fhe house with the delighted 


Frenchman 
the heart. He seemed to forget his destitute condition—to par- 


don to himself all his excesses, but in the blind pursuit of beauty he 


had forgotten that he knelt to a desecrated shrine, and the expulsion 


thence was too great for him to bear. She whom he had fancied 


loved him, had left him in his misery for a stranger, and with scorp 
** For heaven's sake, take me away !" 

We went to Tortoni’s and got an ice, but it did not cool him; 

We walked 


for an hour on the Boulevards, its palaces silvered and glittering in 


his flesh was like heated iron, and his language wild 


the moonlight ; we turned down the Rue St. Honore, and rested 
awhile on the steps of St. Roch, that church where the bridal and 
the burial train so often meet—but he was still moody, feverish and 
miserable 

I began to fear for his reason, but tears relieved his over-wrought 
brain 

“Why did you take me there '" 


The reproach struck me like death—it curdled my blood, and we | 


wept there like children, in the cold, silent, deserted streets of Paris 
tenet. eteererereres 

We came home 

* Lend me your purse !"" said he, becoming calmer ; * no, do nol 
give it to me, but put it there on the table, and now good night !” 

I left him and went to my room which adjoined his; I put down 
my curtains for day was dawning, and went to bed, but felt too 
much excited to sleep. Surely it were best not to reason with him 


then, with his mind in a flame ; I should let his agitated nerves ac- 


quire their wonted tone, and to-morrow persuade him to return to 
| 


England at once 


] heard him walking about his room for nearly half an hour, and | 


have some recollection of hearing his door closed stealthily just as | 


I was falling asleep 

About two o'clock in the afternoon I awoke, and went imme- 
diately to Edmond’s chamber. He was in bed and asleep, the sun 
was shining on the blue window-curtain, and by that unfavourable 


light his pale and emaciated face wore a terrible expression ; his 


lips were apart ; his teeth firmly set, and he ground them, while his | 


body writhed as if under the influence of some dreadful dream. A 


heap of lows, and two or three bags of the same metal, and a pile 
of notes lay confusedly on the table, and beside them a lump of 
‘ he am 

I paused a moment between the dreamer and the wealth, and re- 
solved to strain every nerve to save him. I stole off on tiptoe, and 
locking his door on the outside, went immediately to Lafitte and 
Gaidlard’s, and took a place in the cowpee of the diligence, which 
was to start that night for Geneva 

I returned, and Edmond still slept ; I sat down by his bed-side, 
and wrote introductions to a family of Americans spending the sum- 
mer at Interlacken. 


* Not a word,” said I, as he awoke, “ of this morning’s history— | 


the metal on the table has been very eloquent while you were 
I put the receipt for the passage -money and my letters in 


Edmond was the picture of despair—he was cut to 


/ in which the novelist loosens his faney, 


lopment, that beautiful field 
allowing it to run riot in the wilderness of sweets. It was the vir- 


gin passion of their souls. The canals of Venice and her palaces 


|| sleeping in the moonlight, silent but for the song of the weary gon- 
dolier—the Villa of Naples—the Arno at Florence—the Pincian 
Mount, witnessed many of their happiest hours during the year 
through which they pursued their travels—seeing the sweetest land 
on earth through “the purple light of love.” They were to have 
been married during the winter of 1835, and when our party returned 
to its home at Interlacken, Edmond was sent forward to Paris to 
**make ready the wedding-feast,” and to prepare his family for the 
reception of his wife. Hus parents and his bride came at the ap- 
pointed tume, but he had no greeting for them on the bleak heights 


of Peré la Chaise! 





THE FINE ARTS, 


| NEW PAINTINGS BY CHAPMAN. 


In our plate number we gave an engraving from a design bv J. G Chap- 

| man, Esq., highly creditable to his talents. Within a few days we have 
visited his studio, and can promise the lovers of painting much pleasure 
ition of the National 





from the productions of his pencil at the next exhi 
Academy of Design 

We are pleased to find that this gentleman's pencil is so much in requisi- 
tion. His industry is great, and his facility at design almost wonderful; vet 
|| his work is not slighted: on the contrary, there is exemplary neatness in his 
}| finishing 

Of the many pictures, finished and unfinished, which are now in Mr. Chap- 

man’s studio, we will notice a few that gave us the most pleasure 
| “ The Indian Falls,” at Cold Spring, opposite West Point, is first brought 
to recollection. This is a place well known and remarkable for romantick 
beauty. The wild scenery is delineated with perfect success, and is height- 
ened, in effect, by a single figure of an Indian girl, exquisitely touched im, 
who may be supposed to have made an assignation with her favourite hunter, 
and now Is awalting the appearance of the youth 


“Sergeant Champ’s flight,” and the pursuing horsemen of Lee's legion, 





form another subject recently fi 





nished by the artist for Mr. Glover. There is 
no incident of the war of the revolution better told than this by Lee. The 
scene hes in New-Jersey, opposite to our city, and the lands« ipe is painted 
\ from nature on the spot 
| In another style Mr. Chapman has nearly finished a boy setting a snare for 
rabbits. Here the figure occupies nearly all the canvass, and is, both for the 
conception and execution, in our view, faultless. Much as we admire the 
two first mentioned, this ts our favourite 
An unfinished figure of a cluld in a monk's hood, which the artist calls 
“ Friar Puck,” promises well ; but as if to show the diversity of his tale nts, 


and the power of his pencil, Mr. ¢ 





man has almost finished a large picture 


j}ona sublime sulect. It isthe Saviour restoring sight to Bartemeus. There 

}| is ere ut dignity and energy in the principal figure, with a very bold and suc- 
cesstul fore-shortening of the mght hand and arm. The leftiselevated. The 
miracle is not yet accomplished. The ! man stands as one having faith 

j ind expecting the happy result. Others are looking on—some are believing 

|, many as doubting, and one, in the centre of the picture,a beggar, looks ear- 





nestly in the face of Bartemeus, | 


it withthe expression of a person whoex- 
pects (and almost wishes) that the experiment will fail. This is the finest head 
vf the group. If Mr. Chapman finishes this picture as well as he has so far ex- 
rfection,) he will have esta- 


ecuted it, (and that is almost to the desired 








|, blished his claim to a high rank among the hist al painters of the United 

} States 

| . ~ 

|} We were much gratified bythe inspection of a fine full-length of General 
Waslhur 


Hall, Boston. This is, in the estimation of an old artist personally acquainted 


zton, engraved by Kelly 





rom a copy of Stuart's picture in Faneuil 





with the hero, before he resigned his military command, the best likeness of 
| 


him, as he was at that time, which has ever been published. The 





j| which has guided the engraver was made by Mr. Swett. The print may 


Seen at the store of the publisher, Mr. Clover, in Broadway 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





OF THE WEEK. 


The lines by “ L.” are pretty, and glide trippingly along ; but something more 
than mere pretiimess wn these days ts requt ed 
The affecting anecdote of 
anonymous verses that have been sent us, might ha 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tur * American Nun, or the Effects of Romance,” by Mrs. L 








: : <4 “ count. It 1s haunted ground, w 
Larned, from the press of Otis, Broaders and Co. Boston, protesses study better models, and 
to give a strong, vet not ¢€ xaggerated picture of the melancholy ef- “Spirit of the Times” Aas some g 

~ of L | : spirit of our columns.— Dwoj 
fects of a strict monastick life on a young and susceptible mind, RP oh Kar Wee re os 
and to portray the ruinous nature of convent discipline im general dies.” We fear they wou et him dk 
In doing this, however, Mrs. Larned assures us that she has endea- of ine ¢ on the * Drama” ts pra 
voured to avoid erroneous statements, and the indulgence of any A Pioncer™ ts under considerate 


th 


ve poet Colins, which ts ™ 








seu 








wnasa 


rihy, Out 


wrlewed to tre 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


those who w 
wae tet 


en turne 





undue warmth of expression relative to Roman Catholick tenets 


and customs. She ts, nevertheless, the declared enemy of popish 
institutions ; and of the fairness with which she combats them, 
} 


the reader will be best enabled to determine for himself 


THE 


T \ " “op _* 
I'o the same pubitshers we are indebted for a copy of Poems, 






























































by Oliver Wendell Holmes. ‘There 1s some humour, and a very 
respectable quantum of poetick inspiration in these pages. Mr 4 remedy for snoring 
Holmes’s prose, too, is good ; and possessing as he does no ordi juaintance, who laboure 
nary share of talent, we should be glad to meet him again in print, Usually devoted to sleep, 
* Chemistry for Beginners,” by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, has just hale, hearty persona 
been publ shed by Huntington and Co. Pearl-street This littl ea “ 
. milation fr ’ } t ' t ' } ® ers, W x era 
volume ts a compila on trom e best authorities upon the subject 
t t ee « 
and, In this practical age, w en the mechanical seem to have super . 7 
1 nar t the 
seded the u ual sciences, is lhkely to prove a welcome, and dee or 
= } C. s s invariably be ‘ 
no doubt useful contribution to the department of the former 
: ah vurts the **« une 
Numbers fourteen and sixteen ot * Turner's Dramatwk Library 
, a is, ana « e the nage 
of Acting P ys, embellish d each with a wood engraving, have catia taal 
1 < for 
, ‘ / 4 
just been issued from the press These plays are | ed trom the rate one, which nan 
acting copy, accompanied by rem irks on each mece, description ti e 
S ' ea " es 
of costume, cast of characters, etc. ,; by Means OF which th in tually ex e enemy and « 
initiated are mtroduce d into all the mysteries of the stage business. his iless chum Hi 
We have received parts ten and eleven of Richardson's ** New feat.” dete ie Mel ae 
, . : “ 
Dictionary of the English Language,” published by Pickering, of + parlance, peris dhe athe 
London, and William Jackson, of this erty his work has every assault had bee \ 
where been so highly commended, as to render any praise from res ed to **« \ ‘ 
us superfluous tha fi \ st 
The publick have been favoured with a new edition, from the ts ‘ 
press of the Harpers, of * Tales of ¢ Good Woman.” m two t then, the s at 
volumes, by our giite 1 and accomplished townsma James K t seit t “ “ 
rw ‘ I 
Paulding There 1s a fund of natural as well as na eeling in b 
the following’ | sth awak 
tf the con i ‘ ha 
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WILT THOU SAY FAREWELL, LOVE! 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND MUSICK COMPOSED BY THOMAS MOORE. 
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Wilt thou say fare-well, 
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| Wilt thou think of me, love, when thou art far away? n 
- Oh! DU think of thee, love, never, never stray. 
I'll still be thine, and thou'lt be mine, 
| I'll love thee though we sever; 
' | Oh! say can I e’er cease to sigh, 
a | Or cease to love! No, never! D 
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| Let not others wile, love, thy ardent heart betray, 
dl Remember Rosa’s smile, love, Rosa far away. 
I'll still be thine, and thou'lt be mine, 
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; . ‘ age without one CALAMITIES e vulgar and designing are those who propagate 
crying at the top of his voice, * Captain Howes! Captain Howes ' ; ae ee ser caias a 
. ; PI, A MEDICAL ARTIFICE A physician of Montpelier was in the ha calummes; while umpudence, ever ready “to hitch itself into not 
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